CHAPTER VI

FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY

" THERE have been, in sum, three centres of my life's
thought: Rouen, Geneva, and Pisa." So Ruskin
made avowal when he came late in life to review bygone
things. All that he did at Venice he held to be but
bye-work, on the strange plea that he dealt there with
things hitherto unknown or falsely stated. Because
he toiled after truth in Venetian history, because his
interest lay in " Tintoret virtually unseen, Veronese
unfelt, Carpaccio not so much as named," because, too,
something was due to his fondness for gliding about
in gondolas, he put Venice in the second place among
his instructors. The others had accepted lessons ready
to his hand. Venice he regarded, by a strange subtlety
of thought, as a receiver rather than a giver. He
taught her to read her own history aright, to acknow-
ledge her greatest painters. The receiver, therefore,
is less blessed. And the tremendous work itself was
pastime, becaiuse of those gliding gondolas.

It is a delightful sophistry, but, like all the Ruskin
sophistries, sincere. Later came the inevitable qualifi-
cation. To the three thought-centres he must add
Verona, because she gave the colouring to all they
taught, and virtually represented the fate and the